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PREFACE 


In 1982, the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development 
began its socio-economic impact monitoring program in connection 
with the Norman Wells Oilfield Expansion and Pipeline Project. This 
program, carried out under the direction of Professor R.M. Bone of 
the University of Saskatchewan, is, we believe, the first of its 
kind. Focussing on four Mackenzie Valley communities in the 
vicinity of the Norman Wells Project, this study was specially 
designed to allow monitoring of selected social and economic impacts 
through field surveys done before, during and after construction. 
The objective of the first field program, carried out in 1982, was 
acquisition of the baseline data, while the 1983 and 1984 field 
surveys captured the situation during the active construction 

phase. The 1985 fieldwork, done for the first time in all four of 
the survey communities by native organizations, provided the picture 
for the immediate post-construction period. 


Various aspects of the 1982-84 portion of the project were analysed 
in the 1984 series of reports. This series discusses certain 
perspectives from the 1985 work, and, as well, deals with changes in 
selected factors between 1982 and 1985. In a subsequent, and final, 
series subjects dealt with will include the overall impacts of the 
Norman Wells Project and a discussion of the monitoring of 
socio-economic impacts in Canada. 


R.D. Glass 

Director General 

Constitutional Development and 
Strategic Planning Branch 
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BACKGROUND TO THE NORMAN WELLS SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
IMPACT MONITORING PROGRAM 


In mid-1979, Esso Resources Canada Ltd. and Interprovincial Pipeline Ltd. 
initiated discussions with the federal government concerning a major 
resource development project in the Mackenzie Valley in the Northwest 
Territories. This project, the Norman Wells Oilfield Expansion and 
Pipeline Project, was designed to increase production of oil at Norman 
Wells and carry this increased production through a small diameter 
pipeline from Norman Wells to Zama, Alberta to connect with the national 
oil pipeline system. The proposed project was brought to the attention 
of people in the Mackenzie Valley communities through community 
information meetings arranged by the companies and designed to inform 
local residents and businessmen of the potential job and contract 
opportunities associated with project construction. 


During 1980, public hearings were held in northern communities by both 
the Federal Environmental Assessment and Review Office and by the 
National Energy Board. These public hearings provided a forum for 
individuals, native organizations, village councils, government agencies, 
companies and special interest groups to present their views on the 
proposed project and the implications of such development for the North 
and native peoples. The question of involvement of northern residents 
and businesses in the Norman Wells Project was of major concern during 
the public hearings, and both the federal and territorial governments 
indicated that the degree of northern participation in the project would 
be a key factor in their consideration of whether to approve or reject 
the Norman Wells Project. On July 30, 1981, the federal government 
announced its approval, subject to a two-year delay in the commencement 
of construction to allow government, the companies and northerners time 
to prepare for their participation in this project. 


In early 1982, the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development 
recognized the need to monitor the impacts of the project on the four 
communities located along the pipeline route. These communities, Norman 
Wells, Fort Norman, Wrigley and Fort Simpson, were regarded as the ones 
most likely to receive the bulk of the socio-economic impacts caused by 
the construction of the Norman Wells Project. All of the socio-economic 
impacts had potentially positive and negative effects on the communities 
and local people, and the monitoring program was intended to capture 
these am evaluate them against the background of pre-construction 
baseline data on selected indicators. 


Carried out by the Department of Geography of the University’ of 
Saskatchewan under the direction of Dr. Robert M. Bone, the monitoring 
program consisted of gathering data from local residents on _ their 
household and business’ characteristics over the course of the 
construction phase. The framework for this work consisted of three 
parts: (1) pre-construction phase; (2) construction phase; and (3) a 
post-construction phase. The field work and data preparation took place 
fron 1982 to 1986. A series of reports based on the data may be obtained 
fron the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2022 with funding from 
University of Toronto 


https://archive.org/details/31/6111/655043 


1. INTROOUCTION 


In the public hearings on the proposed Norman Wells Oilfield 
Expansion and Pipeline Project, a major concern was "... a4 need 
to increase job opportunities in the Mackenzie Valley." (Duffy, 
Lyn 4) The promise of jobs by the proponents of the Norman 
Wells Project was an extremely attractive aspect of their 
argument for an industrial development in the Mackenzie Valley. 
In specific terms, the oi] field development was estimated to 
create "...a monthly average of 525 construction jobs" at Norman 
Wells during the three year construction period (Duffy, p. 54): 
In addition, the oi] complex at Norman Wells would generate IZ0 
permanent jobs (Duffy, p. 54). Additional jobs in service 
industries and government agencies were anticipated to add 


“sitoniticantly to employment” (CDUfEY, p. 54). 


The objectives of this report are to examine the changes in 
the labour force BAT Nice Wel lsefrom 982, to 1985 and to discuss 
the flow of jobs to northerners. The Norman Wells’ labour force 
includes all! employees of al] firms located at Norman Wells. 
This would include Esso and IPL employees, their subcontractor’s 
employees and all persons working for retai] service and other 
firms in Norman Wells. Therefore, the Norman Wells labour force 
includes commuters to Norman Wells as well as permanent residents 
of Norman Wells. The characteristics of the labour force 


examined include: 


l. the total number of employees; 
2. the number of native/non-native employees; 
3. the percentage of male/female employees; 


a. the length of employment and seasonality of the 
employees; 


5. the occupation of the employees; and 


6. the commuters in the l|aebour force. 


In the case of the rotational workforce or commuters, 
special attention is paid to their home communities. For the 
Northwest Territories, the actual "home" community is identified 


and the spatial pattern examined. 


2. THE SIZE OF THE NORMAN WELLS LABOUR FORCE 


The annual size of the total Norman Wells labour force based 


on data collected by the Norman Wells Socio-Economic Impact 


Monitoring Program is shown in Figure 1. Data were gathered by 


Questionnaires from all businesses and public agencies in the 
SUMMERS OF 1982, 19835 (1984 and -loS5. The owner or manager 
provided information on all employees of the business for the !2 
months prior to the survey date. The 1982 figure, for example, 
applies to all employees of each business from July, 1981 to 


June, 1982. In the text of this report, ‘the above ‘diseimeticn 
should be noted when reference is made to a specific year for the 


labour force at Norman Wells, i.e., the 1982 labour force. 
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demand over a short period of time rapidly outstrips the capacity 
of the local labour market to supply workers, thereby shifting 
the demand to southern labour sources. Added to this is the fact 
that. thes type ofrmtaboursirequired sive NOoteratwaysy” available “in 
northern communities. For these two reasons, the job 
opportunities foreseen by northerners were not always achieved. 
Expressions of disappointment with the number of jobs going to 
northerners, particularly native northerners, were recorded in 


the final evaluation of the Norman Wells Project by Denis DePape 


(lbcicle yy fejets | ne ol Be Po ACCOrding = oO | chic report, northern 
expectations about . jobs far exceeded the actual northern 
participation in the Norman Wells workforce (p. ES). As well, 


officials oF the GNWT stated: MASS ithe hw irstwiwi ntera) of 
construction drew near, everything seemed to work together to 
convince everyone in @ certain part of the Mackenzie Valley that 


they were going to get a job." (p. 20). 


3. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE NORMAN WELLS LABOUR FORCE 


3.1 Descent of the Employees 


In 1980, the Regional Socio-Economic Impact Assessment of 


the proponents stated that "Many Northerners.” wil! have the 
opportunity to obtain employment as skilled and unskilled workers 
during the construction phase, but the major emphasis wil! be 
placed on ensuring employment opportunities in long term jobs 


associated with production, processing, pipeline operation and 


Maniacenanee miObSu a CE SSOMm- ahGeg (PL «m Distr Sep This assessment 
report, prepared by Resources Management Consultants (RMC), 
estimated that while an average monthly total of 525 construction 
workers over 28 three year period would be needed by the Norman 
Wells Project, the monthly demand would fluctuate with a maximum 
Opes, LJ0O0NjODS dheacheypeax,.construction.month.areAt the;,time.ofithe 
public hearings the total population for the four communities 
located along the pipeline route was less than 2000. Therefore, 
these figures for new jobs may have given the false impression in 


northern communities of “unlimited” employment opportunities. 


In L9OS3. Esso prepared a report on northern employment for 


the Beaufort Environmental Assessment Review Panel. Loge macs 
report, Esso stated that "...the actual labour requirements for 
Droyect=§ CONSTLTUCTIONAclrOsSetTy agree with. the irorecasts:"” (Esso, 


1983, De See. It also reported that "northerners" formed 47% of 


CHE ACOMStrUCtTION work force in 1983. to. 5). 


In 1985;..an off icianmor-sso..stated. that-.63% .of- tcehose iwho 
worked on the Norman Wells Expansion Project were "northerners" 
(Native Press, 1985, p. 13% The difficulty which arises from 
these figures is that Esso defined a "northerner" as anyone whose 
principal residence is maintained in the Northwest or Yukon 
Territories (Esso, Socio-Economic Annual Report. 1983, p. 40-2). 
While there is no widely accepted definition of a "northerner", 


one solution is to examine employment by the ethnicity of the 


employee. 


The Norman Wells Socio-Economic Impact Monitoring Program’s 


data on the overall! number of native and non-native employees in 
the Norman Wells labour force is provided in Figure 2. MAG 26.4% 
native figure for 1985 is significantly lower than Esso’s 63% 


"northerner" figure. However, Esso’s figure applies only to 
those employees working directly on the project while our figures 
include those workers as well as all other employees in Norman 


Wells. 


Figure 2 


Native — Non—Native Employees 
in the Norman Wells Labour Force 


Legend 


[=] Native 
Wa Non-Native 


Figure 2 indicates that there were substantially more non-native 
employees than native employees during each of the four years of 
Survey data. However, the’ native’ “labour “force” grew” Sat a 
proportionally equal rate to the non-native labour force as the 
overal | raboury force “reached a ceak "OF "approximately 1500 
employees at lthnemneiont, of construction in’ 1984. -This ‘trend is 
further ‘supported “in Table -1 whteh indicates that the native 
labour force comprised approximately 22% of the total labour 


force in each of the four survey seasons. 


Table | Descent of Emoeloyees in Norman Wel/s 
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1982 a 1983 we 1984 / bi: __ 1985 r 
Status Indian LOC 103%) 110. (9.9%) 146 (10.0%) 5S cl Ciale) 
Non-Status Indian Za Oe 3%) 2. (Oe 2h) Za 0.21%) 4 (0.6%) 
Metis TOs GOES.) 109. (9.8%) ROG Beeb A) Ibs MISTS 
Inuit S077, ) Be COL %) HECOCS%) IM OFZ 
Total Native AMMCIRCH 4274" (20.2%) ae ae 2e 2), C72 (26.6%) 
Non-Nat ive 534 (78.44%) eee (Ose vap) BWV Tisai) 478 (73.4%) 
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Two further points are revealed in Table 1. 


1. there was) an increase in natives proportion of the 
total labour force in 19853; and 


2c. Metis employees comprised a greater proportion of the 
total labours! force thank Stetus Indianssinni9s4 and 
| Cas | 3 ps 


Both of these increases may in part be attributed to the success 
Oss Bosworth,. Greek... Enterprises... -Ltd.., the Metis development 


corporation in Norman Wells. 
3.2 Sex and Age of Employees 


The Norman Wells labour force has a much higher number of 
males than females, which would be expected for an industrial] 
construction, projece. Li weli98 2 1983 and 1984, males formed 
approximately 75% of the labour force and by 1985 this was 


reduced to two-thirds. 


Tabler2 suggests two additional” cnharecternisruicsy vcore cme 
Norman Wells labour force. F.ist)—this-i-s-.ayvoung“labour-force, 
with less than 10% over 50 years old and over’ three-quarters 
UnGe t Mason secondly, female employees tend to be even younger 
than male employees. For: example, ‘around 80% of the female 


employees were under 35 years old in each survey season. 


Table 2 elaine ra aly by Sex aay Age of the 
orman Wells Labour Force 
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The age/sex breakdown for 1985 reveals that the proportion of 
male employees under 25 years of age declined significantly from 
the previous years. Presumably, this drop is a reflection of the 
eacm Of) the Consteeuctcronmaperiod, in t@ ts many young male 


construction workers were laid off. 


Table 3 provides an additional breakdown of age and sex for 
the native and non-native portion of the labour force. This 


breakdown again reveals differences between the two ethnic 


groups. 
e 3 Norman Wells Labour Force b 
Age pin meee for Native and Non-Naet {ve raclavacs 
ee re ee Pe C5248 et G5 ae4d | Pie aS 0 Se 
N N/N | ON N/N | ON TN aN uN/N 
Male coe a : 40.3 44.9 ! Biche) aya ! ey. | 
1982 
fara come 4 sameeren (ote lee. de tle. (ome O28 oe 6. 
pe: Male Culahi XS0 ! S3,0° 5057 : aly) Weis : RE M4 
Female 57.5 30.1 3500" 5276 ir ey 2 Sate 9 
Na) > ieee ace ae benel «and (oF sad tieet-enTd) cc 
1 Male 54s Oe Con Gee Giei40. 50 nec Ciee Casi secos adr: 
Female 51.1 38:1 37.8 44.8 : 8 14 | DINO 9 
Pi MR Tac ad de 1 Si ot ae En ae a 
ee Male Zo siete Em Jace O04 iano; 20821570) UeQuley (8) 2 
Female 42.5 31.0 | A Ty Sey . epALy PWR 7 oth ay Pe 
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Generally, native employees tend to be younger than non-native 
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workers. Native females form the most youthful part of the 
labour force (over half of the female native employees were under 
25 years of age from 1982 to 1984). The most evenly distributed 
group throughout al! age categories was non-native males. At the 
close of the Norman Wells Project, young non-native employees 
suffered the greatest decrease in their previous share of the 


labour force. 


3.3 Length of Employment and Seasonal! ity 


Two variables added to the 1985 business questionnaire were: 
(1) length of employment, i.e., the number of years or months 


each employee had worked for the firm and (2) the seasonality of 


the job, i.@., Now many months out of the previous !2 months did 
each employee’s job last. These two variables reveal some 
interesting characteristics about the Norman Wells labour force 
Ln hess. 

The results to the length of. employment variable are 


provided in Table 4. 


Table 4 Length of Employment for the 
elisa L 5 


; 


Norman W 8 eorce, 198 
Labour Force Labour Force Labour Force 
Less than 1 year 56.6 oy) ate’ ah Rea | 
l year LOS Szpl. Pe haya 
2 years 1h SA Daa ta he 8S 
3 years 9.3 ye beer Sap 
4 years Set Pees) Bien! 
5 - 10 years 5ar3 Ste Cit 
11 - 15 years NP | 0...6 I¥ 
More than 15 years O43 0.6 OZ 
ak hie TOPAL See SIDR O 100.0 ent ene tsCCale .- 
These results indicate that over 56% of a!1 employees have 


worked for their present employer for less than one year in 1985. 
This trend was even more severe among the native portion of the 
labour force where two-thirds had held their present job for less 
than one year. Just over half of the non-native employees worked 


for their present employer for less than a year. 


The seasonality variable for 1985 strongly reflects the type 
of employment available in Norman Wells (Table 5). Approximately 
aan Ot = the *Sjops last from 1 -—- 3 months out of the year while 


another 60% of the jobs last 10 - 12 months per year. 


Table 5 Sia Rk of Emolo nt for the 
Norman Wel!s Labour Force 


ee ee 
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Total Native Non-Native 
Labour Force Labour Force Labour Force 
1 - 3 mos./year 2.6 Stier PSo/ 
4- 6 mos./year Leo S.1 8.6 
7 - 9 mos./year Ana 239 5.6 
10 - 12 mos./year 60.4 37.8 HO SI 
TDA ephe en ear 100.0 100.0 
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There is a substantial difference between the native and 
non-native labour force in Norman Wells in terms of seasonality. 
Over 51% of the native employees were employed in positions 
rast ing’ “for eonly Sie. — Bi" -monthsrtwhiiie? —svltiiohtll yee ovemw UZeoe 
non-native employees were in positions which lasted 10 - 12 


months out of each year. 


3.4 Occupation of Employees 


Data on the occupation of each employee were co! lected in 
each survey season. There are, however, approximately 200 job 
codes which applied to the Norman Wells labour force in each 
survey season which makes analysis difficult. For this. rpeason. 
the job codes have been reduced to eight job categories. Each 


job code was placed into one of these eight broad categories and 


ls 


a complete listing of the occupations comprising each category is 
provided in Appendix A. Although some of the categories contain 
an extremely wide range of occupations, for example sales and 
personal service, the general trends are apparent (Table 6). 


There are three major points to be noted from Table 6: 


1. the construction and trades occupations dominated the 
Norman Wells labour force in all four survey seasons. 
In (mt 984, yar thecheight of construction, this” catedcory 
comprised even a greater proportion of the total 
labour force. 


2. the absolute numbers in Table 6 indicate that al! 
categories had more employees at the height ehe 
construction in boss and. 1984. than found in 1982. 
Employment levels in 1985 approximated the employment 
levels of 19823; and 


3. the category with the most significant employment 
increase from 1982 to 1985 is the sales and persona! 
service category. This value is a reflection of the 
expansion in the retail/service sector at Norman Wells 
rime Slee veh BiSIsiers 


The type of employment obtained by native peoples is also an 
important measure of the "job benefits" from the Norman Wells 
Project. Table 7 contains a breakdown of the occupation 
cateaqories by native and non-native. The main points to be noted 
from this table are: 

1. there is a significantly lower proportion of natives 
employed in the managerial, administrative and 
professional categories than for non-natives; 

hee a) 1984, with the beginning of operation of Shehtah 
OriJlsking, .sbher. impormtanmcels. of wel |] Kadri |.ling oto the 
native labour force increased; and 

3. in 1985 construction and trades employment remained an 


important component to the native labour force while 
it had declined somewhat for non-natives. 


Table 6 Norman Wel|ls Labour Force by 
Major Occupation Categories 
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1982 1983 1984 1985 
Managerial & OT Ch4A1%) Pa C69 199 (14.6%) TTS 2 Clo. Se) 
Administrative 
Professional AOS) BS (S22 4) Lint On) 35 (4.8%) 
Clerical 48° C7507) 6 lho Se 39: »(2.9%) ie cue) 
Occupation 
Sales & . 99 (14.4%) l8i1o ¢ Bi 5%) 187 «Gis 7%) 1545021 52%) 
Personal Service 
Mechanic G67 Cs.07) SUT cro.) Kali (lan SNH yy) Lie 13 Ow) 
Construction & Coors. ie) Sh USA a Ae) a be TR AB Fea BS EOS [LEA A 
Other Trades 
Transportation & Tae 6S) 94 (8.8%) 104 (7.6%) 16 (10.4%) 
Communication 
Well Drilling 36 05-53%) 63:(5.:97) 138" CLO Ee) 0 (0.07) 
BALTOTAL . tacit: ed 686 (100%) 1068 (100%) 1364 (100%) 728 (100%) — 
Table 7 Native - Non-Nat!{ ve Aree ff Force 
by Major Occupation Categories 
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N/N N N/N N/N 
Managerial & Ath. lee LO Sa el Ca0. Seo emo een 13.9% 1eean 
Administrative 
Professional Ai leg 4 4.8% S21% 3.8% 6.3% 0207 ace 
Clerical 6.9% 6.6% S245 Sart Wedey’ 3762 oHatey 8.6% 
Occupation 
Sales & 24,Un. 1h.6e Pda TN by RO Uo | {3.48% ph Geser LZ. 8% h7eG7 
Personal Service 
Mechanic Anis Oe Z26b 229k B62 335% Ant cian 4 
Construction & AS24136 W27 36, 529-32 51% 42.6%. Al. 77 52 aOiumow Oe 
Other Trades 
Transportation & hOs2% UObOL9F SoS. tckOant S54 a.et 5.8% OF27 
Communication 
Wel] Drilling beg Oo ke AMT Sear’ PM PPG 632h5 O07 0.0% 
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4, COMMUTING EMPLOYEES 


A key corporate decision by Esso was to deploy a rotationa! 
workforce for the construction work at Norman Wells. This 
strategy of commuting employees to and from the place of work by 
air shaped and directed the impact of the construction population 
on Norman Wells and affected the distribution of job benefits 
from the Norman Wells Project. The chief reasons for the 
extensive use of a commuting system were: 

1. the need to minimize the size of the population 
increase at Norman Wells and therefore to lessen the 
impact upon community resources, such as housing; 


2. the need to access large numbers of workers with a 
wide variety of skills and experience; and 


3. the desire to provide employment opportunities and 


benefits EO other communities in the Northwest 
Territories. 


The use of a commuting labour force involved the 
construction of self-contained work camps at Norman Wells and the 
use! of *'"an’ air’ *commuting” system for’ the ~ construction and 
operational workers. Only the local contractors with an existing 


workforce did not use the commuting system. The four work camps 


(Northern Construction, Camp 1 - Esso, Camp 19 - Esso, Mackenzie 
Place and Partec Lavalin) could house about 1000 persons. As 
well, a few commuters used trailers rented by their firm. 


There was some variation in the type of commuting and the 
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length of the work period. For construction workers, air service 
was supplied by the scheduled Pacific Western Air service. For 
those travelling to Yellowknife or Edmonton, the trip was a 
direct. sone. For those travelling to other centers, air service 
was more complicated. For instance, a Fort Simpson commuter’ was 
required to overnight in Yellowknife before travelling on to Fort 
Simpson. Thus, an extra day was needed to reach home. Esso 


operational staff flew directly to Calgary by chartered aircraft. 


The length of the work period for rotational workers varied 
from 2 and 2 (two weeks at Norman Wells and two weeks at home) to 
3 and 1 to 4 and 1. The longer work period was often associated 
with small contractors or with employees who were only required 


for a short period of time i.e., a highly specialized task. 


During the construction period, the number of rotational 


workers varied according to the tempo of construction/drilling 
work at Norman wells. While the capacity of these work camps 
exceeded 1000 persons, they were not always ful | (Bone, Interim 
Report, L962. Dee. In fact, Esso’s projected camp population 


indicates a peak use in the winter of 1983/84 and the summer of 


984," followed: DY a rapid drop sbbsso. | SocenbDaeEe 


Figures based on the business surveys supports Esso’s 
projection’ with 982 having 26k commuters; 41/283 e@with: 7o08; 1984 


wrth "te3635 and 1985 waisth 138 (Tebie 8). Sianificanculy, che 
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percentage of commuters to all! employees at Norman Wells reveals 
the magnitude of the commuting system. In 1982, the percentage 
of commuters was 38.1%; by 1983, it was 45.5%; in 1984, it had 


reached its peak at 55.8%; and at the end of the construction 


period, the percentage of commuters had dropped to 18.9%. 


4.1 Commuters by Descent 


The percentage of 70% non-native to 30% native commuters 
remained surprisingly constant over the four year period (Table 
8). At the height of the construction boom, native workers 
comprised their highest percentages a(32.02)mters thesatotal 


commuters. 


Table 6 
Number and Descent of Commuters, 1982 to 1985 


hd ES ee 
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Year % Non-Native % Native % Status % Metis % Inuit Total 


me a a ee me es we ae we ws ws ae we ae as wee as ws ws as es es wes we es we we we we we ws ws ee ws we ws es we ws ws we ws we we we we a ee we we we we wee we we ae ee 


N9S2 68.1  , lo.8 Liver! lang 261 
1283 tes haere) INS eg) t22G 0.4 eh 
1984 56.9 3207 Pe) 16.6 0.4 836 
pets 69.2 30 P53 is Rs, 0.8 Ps 
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An indication of how well the commuting system served the 
native communities is revealed by comparing the percentage native 


commuters (32.9%) and the percentage native employees in the 
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tGtai *labdur'“forces¢22227.) at’ therhelgnt "or constreactivon im 1764. 
Among the native commuters, Status Indian employees formed the 
largest commuter group anit Grainy Sod Cr tiny 1984 they had been 


replaced by Metis employees. 


4.2 Commuters by Age and Sex 


The sex of the commuters to Norman Wells reveal that around 
90% were male from 1982 to 1984. This participation rate by 
males is higher than that for the total labour force where 
approximately 75% were male from 1982 to 1984. The explanation 


lies in the high number of construction firms using the commuting 


system. 
By 1985, males formed a much lower “proportion of tne 
commuters. This shift is a result of the construction phase 


ending and the accompanying drop in the use of commuting Dy 


CONST HUCt lon rhiirms: 


The age of the commuters to Norman Wells reveals ae similar 
pattern to the overall labour force. Approximately 75% of the 
commutersrwere«under*35*vyears*old? fnt*eachF*of-F the” four “survey 
seasons. Again, similar to the overall! labour force, native 
commuters were significantly younger than the non-native 


commuters. 


4.3 Residence of Commuters 


Commuting offered an opportunity to "spread" the job 
benefits of the Norman Wells Project beyond the community of 
Norman Wells. Given the small size of Norman Wells and its 
non-native population, the deployment of a commuting system 
allowed more northern communities and native workers to take 
advantage of job opportunities on the Norman Wells Project. 
Based on the Norman Wells Socio-Economic Impact data, commuters 
from the Northwest Territories formed over half of the rotational 
Wotmrnonce Jirrom) 61952" CO PIS8 5-0" (Tap he: 49.) . During the peak 
constmnuetion year, 1984, the percentage of ‘commuters vefrom the 


Northwest Territories reached 60.5%. 


The spread of job benefits to communities in the Northwest 
feuri tomes 1se) FliuUstraced Sin slapnire. OF Ties Oasic — Pattern 
indicates that the large regional centers contributed the largest 
number of rotational workers. Over the foumdevearmm period, 
Yellowknife “accounted “for "23.9% or thei rotstional workers: from 
Une Nomeniwesc- lerrreoritessrrort. omMbtin- 11.3%, Maw. miver 210,373 
PRUMIKerThO w3%>s anderort Simoson 6.1l%as The main native communities 
were Fort Good Hope with 9.1% of the rotational workers and Fort 


Norman with 6.9%. 
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Table 9 Commuters to Norman Wells Resident Community 


me a a a we we a we we we ee we we we we wr we we ws ss ww a ae wa a a ww we we ae ae ae a es as = = = = 
ee 


ot ee 2 ee 1984 1985 
Inuvik 24 24 38 aay 
Fort. Good ‘hope 2] 10 45 15 
Fort Franklin 8 =) yds 4 
Fort Norman 14 24 L5 16 
Wrigley z 4 4 2 
Fort Simoson 5 oo Ze l 
Fort MéPherson 5 Ze as 2 
Fort ..Previdence 3 3 3 l 
FOrtoliard 1 ! 
Yellowknife Poe 74 eT ES 
Hay River 7 2g 60 7 
FOr tigsmincn 14 aid, 61 11 
Other NW... a a 33 3 
Total NwW.T. | Dictyue 265° Saeed = eee 
Yukon Z 42 56 2 
British Columbia ] ! ] 2 
Edmonton 124 AO es 266 4] 
Calgary 3 
Manitoba 
Ontario 1 
Quebec l 
Total Other “ler ene GD oe 
TOTAL 30 se7 Giese gen ara Se Renee ORE aE 
The issue of job benefits to native northerners is 
demonstrated in Table 10. It is clear that not all commuters in 


the Northwest Territories are native. Over half of the commuters 
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from communities such as Inuvik, Yellowknife and Hay River were 
non-native in each survey year. However, almost all] commuters 
from Fort Good Hope, POrt eran) imn, Fort Norman and Fort 


McPherson and most from Fort Simpson and Fort Smith were native. 


Table 10 Commuters to Norman Wells Resident Community 


ee me we we rw we ws we we we ws ww ws ws we we ww ww ww ww ww a ww ww www we we ww we we we we we we we we wes wwe wes wes we we wes we w= we ee ee ee ee ee ee Se 
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1982 : 1983 t 1984 1985 
N/N ; N N/N ' NN N/N 
Taalvie TT oe Sees Per oes oes Giem cemetery ga 

Fort Good Hope 20 | 8 7 40 P3 2 
Fort Franklin 7 | 7 2 : 27 | 3 ! 
Fort Norman ss l . ai 2 15 | 
Wrigley 2 3 l 3 ! 2 
Fort Simpson 2 3 9 14 8 | 

' ' ' 
Fort McPherson 5 21 l 

! ' i] 
Fort Providence 3 3 | 

1 t t] 
Forteliard 

' ' i] 
Yellowknife 8 24 52 60 LZ Zz 1] 
Hay River 3 4 Q 18 V7 42 7 
Fort Smith 1 3 ice 10 ac eee Cie 2 
Other N.W.T. l l Li 8 14 19 Z 
Yukon 2 5 37 | 2 54 2 

i) ! { 
British Columbia l l Vs 
Edmonton 124 | 202 5 260 4} 
Calgary | 3 | 
Manitoba 2 | 
Ontario l | 

1 { { 
Quebec : ‘ : | 


An interesting note from Table 10 is that almost all! commuters 


Ce 


from the Yukon were non-native. The main community from the 
Yukon which contributed commuters to the Norman Wells Project was 
Faro. The major community which commuters from the- south 


travelled from was Edmonton. 


5. CONCLUSIONS 


One of the central issues facing the federal government in 
1981 was the flow of benefits from the Norman Wells Project to 
northerns nahi vest In. S this) “report, ites clear that #nogciecn 
native did participate directly in the Norman Wells Project and 
in secondary employment. The level of their participation was 
around 22% for the four survey years. In future ‘progects, this 
participation..level should increase because of..(1) the job 
experience gained by native northerners on the Norman Wells 
Pro jectit and Rid 20 improvements in education/training levels of 


young native young people. 


The use of an air commuting system increased the flow of job 
benefits to Mackenzie Valley communities and regional centers. 
While regional centers, such as Yellowknife, tended to provide 
most of the workers, Fort Good Hope and Fort Norman also made 


strong contributions. 


The experience of the Norman Wells Project reveals that the 
northern native labour force can play a strong role in large 


industrial projects. Still, the participation level may seem low 


ae 


to some and certainly it represents a base level to be surpassed 


in further industrial projects in the Northwest Territories. 
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7, APPENDIX A 


Breakdown of Occupations into Major Categories 


Ie Managerial Administrative 


- Advertising Manager 

- Credit Manager 

- Craftshop Manager 

- Sales Manager 

- Delivery Manager 

- Administrative Manager 

- Administrative Officer 

- Administrative Officer Trainee 
- Municipal Mayor 

- Municipal Councillors 

- Owner or Manager 

- Wilderness Lodge Operater 


2. Professional (Education, Engineer, Medica! ) 


- Civil Engineer 

- Mechanical Engineer 

- Industrial Engineer 

- Electrical Engineer 

- Mining Engineer 

- Chemical Engineer 

- Professional Engineer 
- Geologist 

——- PRAYsiCal, scirentist 

—~ Si ltowog)| Cal oC lent: st 
- Handicraft Instructor 
- Health Worker 

- Principal 

- Teacher 

- Classroom Assistant 

—- Interoretor 

- Guidance Counsellor 

- Teacher/Instructor 

- Physical Surgeon 

—- Dentist 

- Nurse, Registered 

- Health Professiona! 

- Social Worker 

- Judge 

- R.C.M.P Constable Corpora! 
—- Priest. Nun, Brother 
- Draughtsman 

~- Surveyor 
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- Computer Programmer 

- Accountant 

= HYOro Fogist 

- Meteorologist 

- Dietician 

- Nursing Assistant 

~ science; Eng.’ fech 

- Professional Occupation 


Se Clerical Occupation 


- Post Mistress 

- Purchasing Agent 

- Receiving Clerk 

- Typist, Clerk Typist 
- Steno Secratary 

- Ticket Agent, Trans. 
- Clerical Occupation 
- Postal Clerk 

- Travel Agent Clerk 


an Sales and Personal Service 


- Bookkeepper, Cashier 

- Storekeeper 

- Service Station Attendant 
- Sales Clerk 

- Sales Occupation 

— €OOK 

- Bartender 

- Waiter 

- Chambermaid 

- Dishwasher 

- Hairdresser 

- Launderer 

- Janitor 

- Recreation Director 

- Services Worker 

- Guide 

- Firefighter 

- Guard Watchman 

- Game Officer 

- Social Service Officer 
- Community Social Worker 
- Food Services Worker 

- Cook, Helper 

- Garbage Collector 

- Water Hauler 


fa]! 


Se Mechanical Repairs 


- Mechanic, Aircraft 

- Mechanic Motor Vehicle 

- Apprentice Mechanic MV 

- Diesal Mechanic 

- Skidoo Outboard Repairman 
- Mechanic Repairman 

- Furnace Mechanic 

- Mechanic Helper 


or Construction / Trades 


-—“—Gontractor, Butrldirmne 

- Contractor, Services 

- Contractor, Equipment 
- Foreman, trade 

- Carpenter 

- Boat Builder 

- Sawyer 

- Woodworking Occupation 
- Carpenter Apprentice 

- Blacksmith 

- Machinist 

=——Mi lwreignt 

- Plumber Pipefitter 

- Sheet Metal Worker 

- Welder 

- Metal Worker 

- Plumber Apprentice 

— Electrician 

- Power Station Operator 
- Lineman, Power/Telephone 
- Electronics Worker 

- Painter 

—- Brick Laver 

- Cement Finisher 

- Plasterer Lather 

- Insulater 

=. COMSTEUCE ION: Worker 

- Heavy Equipment Operator, Earth Moving 
- Heavy Equipment Operator, Material Moving 
- Labourer, General 

- Carpenter, Helper 

=F lect rician,. Helper 

- Plumber, Helper 

= (Pabourer. Conscruct ron 
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7. Transportation/Communication Related 


- Foreman, Transport 

as) 35 O Ce tulle @ net. 

- DeckseOfficer, Sitis 

- Barge, Crew Boatman 

= eatal Ocoee Ohi to 

- Taxi Driver 

- Truck Driver 

—- Driver 

- Transport Occupation 

- Fuel Oil Delivery 

—) Or ) Ver, « He Loe 

- Foreman, Communications 
- Radio Operator 

- Communications Equipmant Operator 


SF Well Drilling 


—- Prospector 

- Miner 

- Well Driller 

- Labourer, Mine 

- Quarrier 

- Well Driller Trainee 
- Craneman Derrickman 
- Refinery Operator 

- Plant Maintainance 
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